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.l^U^X^JLj AlUj^a <J ciJllLo pLa^ll plS jjij tSj^lll 

j)a 4A>y \y 4^Ajj^4 m *4*0 O 1 ^U^]| Aj l^ ^LaJ 1 

jJIj caJUlU aJjaSJ Ijj^iai 6(SJubUJl A^JlII) ^IjUJIj «(a^L-J1) 
£. _< ^ 

(^)I aJI ^Jcj AAil p* UaX^xl t^S^I (_j pj 
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Ajo jAI c3 £^jl> 
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• OjyJI ^yA p. *.~.' >t\. \ ^CjjyJu O^J^A S^L>oJI -XaILsO OjjJJlI 
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A3j|^)i 0-XJfc ; G ^ ^ 4_3 ^mi 4^^J\JlI 4. I. X A 1 A . *>’• ^ *. a ( ^ A_oc*^ is Aj>ty_o f ^ 

* 1 (^ 3 " a_^j\_ ^ - . < J 1 dA ^ *A i 4«x^ ' -A >yj { 

.Lo-j] ^AJIjl^j'y^ 4^L^J>-N 1 jjx-j AjLyJ-flJij U U 

*U^i jjjJL AJii-ljJkl (jAPxJu* 

Les influences methodologjques malekites sur les sciences sociales 

Pour montrer les implications methodologiques malekites sur 
les sciences sociales, l’intervention de M. le professeur Riyad Aswat 
s’articule autour de quatre axes, que sont: 

1- La doctrine malekite repose sur le cora et la surma. 

2- la methodologie malekite est multidimensionnelle, reliant les 
cotes internes et extemes de la personnalite de 1’homme. 

3- l’origine de l’ouvre des gens de Medine (image de la bonne 
conduite et le comportement exemplaire des trois premieres generations) 

4- La consideration de l’interet general. 
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The Implications of Maliki Methodology for the Social Sciences 

Due to the vast scope of the Maliki madhhab I have chosen to 
discuss four aspects of Maliki methodology. They are: (1) its basis in 
the Qur’an and the sunna of the Prophet Muhammad, may Allah bless 
him and grant him peace; (2) Imam Malik’s multidimensional approach, 
that is, relating the inner and outer aspects of human personality; (3) his 
view that practice or behavior is evidence of knowledge, or to put it 
differently, the ‘amal ahl al-Madina, that is, the practice or sunna of 
the first three generations of Muslims of Madina guarantees that theory 
and practice are inseparable; and (4) considerations of public interest 
(masalih mursalat). The vast reach of the social sciences has compelled 
me to concentrate on Dr. Abdalqadir al-Sufi’s application of Maliki 
methodology to a variety of the social sciences. Dr. Abdalqadir al- 
Sufi’s writings deal extensively with politics, law, economics, history, 
philosophy, sociology, and anthropology. His work of applying the 
Maliki methodology to contemporary society has profound consequences 
for the revival of Islam for Muslims and the future survival of mankind. 

In his writings Dr. Abdalqadir al-Sufi indicates that the prime 
example of a society in which the the Qur’an and the sunna were 
practiced and where the inward and outward sciences were unified 
was Madina. This phenomenon was recorded by Malik ibn Anas (711- 
795) in his Muwatta. The Muwatta of Imam Malik is a living record of 
Madina al-Munawwara, the Illuminated City established by the Prophet 
Muhammad, may Allah bless him and grant him peace. In their writings, 
the great philosophers - Plato (Republic), Aristotle (Politics) and al- 
Farabi (The Virtuous City) - presented their ideas of the ideal state but 
such states were never practically realized. The Prophet Muhammad, 
may Allah bless him and grant him peace, however, succeeded in 
creating his Madina al-Munawwara and it set the standard for Muslim 
civilizations till the early twentieth century. Madina was a nomocracy 
(law-governed society) governed by Allah’s caliph (representative on 
earth), the Prophet Muhammad, may Allah bless him and grant him 
peace, and thereafter his caliphs. 
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The principle of governance in Madina, as laid down in the 
Qur’an, was justice. Since governing, that is the exercise of political 
power, is primarily associated with the production, distribution and 
consumption of resources, the Islamic polity in Madina guaranteed free 
trade and the movement of wealth to all sections of the community. 
The institutions that developed from the Madinan model in subsequent 
Islamic history were the caliphate, the wazirate (vizierate), the judiciary, 
the kuttab (administrative secretaries), the bayt al-mal (the treasury), 
hisba (administration of the city), the mint, the suq (market), the awqaf 
(charitable endowments), and the asnaf (guilds). These institutions, 
regulated by Islamic law, provided the means by which Muslim 
societies functioned. The reestablishment of these institutions will be 
the natural consequence of the adoption of Maliki methodology. This 
paper will show how this institutional approach extends over politics, 
law, economics, history, philosophy, sociology, and anthropology. 

The Implications of Maliki Methodology for the Social Sciences 

By Maliki methodology in the title I mean Islam. This statement is 
inno way a comparison with the Hanafi, Shafi‘iorHanbalimadhahib. Itis 
the practice, implementation and establishment of the Qur’anic teaching 
by the Prophet, may Allah bless him and grant him peace (SAW), and 
his Companions in Madina at the time of the revelation. This practice 
of the people of Madina or ‘amal ahlil-Madina is the practice of the first 
three generations of Muslims of the city of Madina which includes the 
Prophet SAW, his Companions especially the Rightly Guided Caliphs, 
the Followers, and the Followers of the Followers. Madina was the 
city in which the Prophet, may Allah bless him and grant him peace, 
lived, where most of the legal verses of the Qur’an were revealed and 
where the social model of Islam was established. It was from here that 
the behavioural model was transmitted to the surrounding lands. The 
leading Madinan scholar and jurist from amongst the Followers or the 
Followers was Malik ibn Anas (712-795).The uninterrupted existential 
and functioning behavioural pattern of Islam that existed from the time 
of the Prophet SAW, till the time of Imam Malik was recorded by him 
in written form in the book he called the Muwatta, the well trodden 
path. Although Imam Malik presents the Muwatta in the textual form 
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of a book it is about action (‘amal). For Imam Malik the actions of 
human beings constitute the text. This methodology of Islamic law 
which we can call the madhhab of Madina is the “umm al-madhahib” 
or “mother of the madhhabs” because all the madhabs are derived from 
it. The Maliki madhhab, like the others, is also based on it and remains 
the closest representation of it. Due to the vast scope of the Maliki 
methodology I have chosen to focus on three aspects.They are: (1) its 
basis in the Qur’an and the sunna of the Prophet Muhammad SAW;(2) 
Imam Malik’s multidimensional approach, that is, relating the inner 
and outer aspects of human personality; and (3) his view that practice 
or behaviour is evidence of knowledge, or to put it differently, the ‘amal 
ahlil-Madina guarantees that theory and practice are inseparable. 

The other phrase in the title of this paper is social sciences. As 
a generic term “social science” is the academic study of society and 
covers the fields of knowledge other than the natural sciences. Some 
of the areas of study in social science are anthropology, archaeology, 
sociology, history, education, political science, economics and law. The 
conceptualization of the social sciences differs radically from the pre- 
modem period to the modem period. The epistemological foundations 
for understanding and interpreting the meaning of reality were 
different in the two periods. Beliefs and their justification in relation 
to knowledge lead to certain values. These values in turn lead to the 
institutionalization of specific types of behavior. The institutions which 
develop around these values form the core of cultures and civilizations. 
We will see how the values and institutions of the pre-modem period 
differ from those of the modem period. 

This paper will focus on Shaykh Dr. Abdalqadir al-Sufi’s 
application of Maliki methodology to the social sciences. Shaykh 
Abdalqadir’ s writings deal extensively with politics, law, economics, 
history, philosophy, sociology, and anthropology.I will discuss those 
aspects of Maliki methodology, as understood by Shaykh Abdalqadir, 
which relate to the philosophy of social science and social theory. This 
will enable us to appreciate the contribution made by Shaykh Abdalqadir 
to the development of an understanding of social science firmly based 
on the teachings of the Qur’an and the sunna of the Prophet Muhammad 
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SAW. This paper will show how the Madinan model informed the 
politics, law, economics, history, philosophy, and sociology of 
subsequent Muslim societies. The two pre-modem worldviews that 
are relevant to this topic are those of Islam and Christianity because 
modernity and its institutions emerged from the ruins of Christian and 
Islamic civilizations. 

Pre-Modern Worldview in Muslim Society 

Unlike the modem world in which the epistemological 
foundations for understanding and interpreting the meaning of reality 
are rationalism and empiricism, in Islam there are, in addition to 
rationalism and empiricism, other epistemic sources, which we may 
call, for now, spiritual. The institutions of Muslim society developed 
out of the Qur’an, the Revelation to the Prophet SAW. The Prophetic 
description of Qur’anic teaching was summed up as constituting three 
aspects, namely, ihsan, iman and Islam as we find recorded in the 
Sahih Muslim as the famous Hadith Jibril. The Prophet Muhammad 
SAW, taught that ihsan is one of the three branches of knowledge in 
Islam, the others being iman (belief) and shari ’a (law). The science for 
understanding the law subsequently came to be called shari ‘a and the 
science for the application of the shari‘a came to be called fiqh. The 
science for understanding iman came to be called kalam (theology) 
and aqida (creed). In this hadith when the Angel Jibrill asked “then 
tell me about ihsan”, the Prophet SAW, answered: “It is to worship 
Allah as though you are seeing Him and even if you do not see Him, 
He nevertheless sees you.” Ihsan means to beautify or to do good and 
within this context it means to behave or act with the consciousness that 
Allah is seeing you. The science of ihsan came to be called tasawwuf 
or Sufism. Imam Malik outlines the relationship of the three branches 
referred to in this hadith in his statement: “He who practices tasawwuf 
without learning fiqh corrupts his faith, while he who learns fiqh without 
practicing tasawwuf corrupts himself. Only he who combines the two 
proves true.” What can be understood from this is that there is balance 
between the shari‘a (the law) and the haqiqa (the reality), between the 
outer law and the inner state, in the way of Imam Malik. Using the 
terminology of Muhyi al-Din ibn al-‘ Arabi, we can say that the first three 
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generations of Muslims utilized the intellect (ilm al-aql) for arriving at 
new legal judgments in fiqh. ‘Ilm al-ahwal (science of states), ‘ilm al- 
asrar (science of the innermost consciousness), fana (annihilation of 
the self) and baqa (prophetic and saint consciousness) were activated 
through practice (‘amal) in obedience to Allah’s orders as found in the 
Qur’an. All ‘amal (behavior) is dhikr (remembrance of Allah) which 
is intended to dismantle the self. The shahada (the dual declaration of 
faith), salat (prayer), siyam (fasting), the zakat (wealth tax), hajj (the 
pilgrimage), the establishment of Allah’s sovereignty on earth, etc. are 
all forms of dhikr whose purpose is the undoing and wiping out of 
the experiencing locus of the self (fana). It is during the process of the 
annihilation of the self that the believer arrives at the Presence of Allah. 
Imam Malik’s teaching ensures the extremely difficult equilibrium 
between social harmony and individual enlightenment that a society 
needs in order for the individuals of that society to arrive at hadrat al- 
ilahiya, the Divine Presence. This was the high state of accomplishment 
of the Companions of the Prophet Muhammad SAW. Indeed, it is 
reported that the Prophet SAW said: “Salat (ritual prayer) is the mi‘raj 
(ascension to the Divine Presence) for the believer.” In line with the 
above understanding Shaykh Abdalqadir has taught that the success of 
establishing the shar’ia depends on correct beliefs (aqida) and spiritual 
development in tasawwuf depends on the establishment of the shari ‘a. 

In pre-modem Muslim society, people’s lived experience was 
within a “context of understanding’ to use Charles Taylor’s expression. 
Taylor says that “By ‘context of understanding’ ... I mean both matters 
that will probably have been explicitly formulated by almost everyone, 
such as the plurality of options [such as other religions or even atheism], 
and some which form the implicit, largely unfocussed background of 
this experience and search, its ‘pre-ontology’, to use a Heideggerian 
term.” (Taylor, C., 2007, p. 1) Taylor points out that: “all beliefs are 
held within a context or framework of the taken-for-granted, which 
usually remains tacit, and may even be as yet unacknowledged by the 
agent, because never formulated. This is what philosophers, influenced 
by Wittgenstein, Heidegger or Polanyi, have called the “background”.” 
(Taylor, C., 2007, p. 13) This ‘background’ understanding allowed the 
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Believers to function in a way in which there is no distinction between 
experience and its construal. In pre-modem Muslim society the Presence 
of Allah was seemingly undeniable. The natural world displayed order, 
design, Divine purpose and action. The fertility of the earth, abundance 
of sustenance and fresh water, shelter from the elements, as well as 
floods, earthquakes and forest-fires were seen as acts of Allah. Caliphs 
ruled in the name of Allah and society was ordered in ways that involved 
Revealed guidance and worship. It was taken for granted that the 
Mercy and Compassion of Allah would triumph over the forces of evil. 
Atheism was almost inconceivable in a world which had these features 
as its background understanding. The existence of Allah and His direct 
involvement in the cosmos were apparent. Religion was something that 
was related to action rather than thought. It was behaviour that enabled 
one to deepen one’s spiritual capacities. This, it was understood could 
not be acquired through reason. Knowledge of Allah and reality comes 
only through dedicated practice and lies beyond reason and concepts. 
Knowing about Allah is different from knowing Allah. Knowing about 
Allah is the subject of ilm al-kalam or aqida, that is, theology. Knowing 
Allah is the subject of tasawwuf and what Sufis aspire to. Allah cannot 
be contained within the dogmas of theologians or the hypotheses of 
scientists or the speculation of philosophers. Allah is beyond space and 
time and human imaginings. 

Not long after the beginning of the revelation of the Qur’an the 
process of textualization began and with the establishment of Madina 
came the institutionalization of Muslim society. The first major area 
of textualzation was the Qur’an which finally produced the mushaf 
‘Uthmani. 

The second major area where textualzation took place was hadith. 
From the Maliki perspective hadith is a report of what the Prophet SAW, 
said although in its early usage it included reports of what the Prophet 
SAW did. Studies of hadith were aimed at determining the normative 
practice, that is, the sunna of the Prophet SAW which is the second 
primary source of Islamic law. The hadith literature has been classified 
in eleven categories, which are: Sahifa; Juz; Rasa’il; Jami‘; Musannaf 
such as Muwatta of Imam Malik and Sahih Muslim; Musnad; Mu ‘jam; 
Sunan; Mustadrak; Mustakhraj and Arba‘iniyat. 
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Shaykh Abdalqadir tells us that after Imam Malik “began the 
ossification, complexification, [and] structuralisation of the method by 
which hadith were collected, by which hadith were narrated [and] by 
which hadith were transmitted.” (Root Islamic Education, 1993, p. 155) 
Amongst Muslims there are two views with regards to the origins of 
Islamic law, that of Imam Malik and that of post-imam Shafi‘i scholars. 
The Muwattan view sees Islamic law as based on Qur’an and sunna but 
sunna here differs from the post-imam ShafTi definition of it. Sunna for 
the post-imam Shafi‘i scholars refers almost invariably to hadith whilst 
in its Muwattan sense it is not co-terminous with hadith but is, rather, 
intimately linked with the idea of ‘amal, or ‘practice’. Hadith, therefore, 
refers to texts whereas sunna refers to actions. 

‘Amal which characterizes the teachings of Imam Malik becomes 
the vehicle for the highest spiritual stations and states according to 
Shaykh Abdalqadir. He says that ‘amal in Islam is raised to a higher 
level than mankind has ever known and ‘amal becomes transformed 
into birr. Birr implies to act justly and the command to act justly comes 
from Allah’s Divine Revelation, the Qur’an. Acting justly demonstrates 
that the actor does dot associate any power with Allah’s power and 
this is the sign of true service of Allah. It signifies worship untainted 
by shirk, that is, associating partners with Allah. Shaykh Abdalqadir 
explains that Allah has set up al-ma‘arij, the Ascending Steps of just 
behavior that lead people to the highest ma‘rifa (gnosis) whilst on their 
suluk (spiritual journey) and culminates in fana (annihilation of the self) 
and baqa (prophetic and saint consciousness). The Ascending Steps are 
actions which are described in the Qur’an as freeing slaves, feeding 
the hungry, taking care of orphans and relatives, equitable financial 
transactions and urging others to steadfastness and compassion. Bin- 
functions at three different levels namely: futuwwa (the individual 
functioning at the level of community), jamaa‘t (the community within 
the broader society i.e. the polity) and ‘umma (the Muslim world 
community within humanity). 

The principle of governance in Madina, as laid down in the 
Qur’an, was justice and the institutions of governance that developed 
later in Islamic history existed in their embryonic forms in Madina. 
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The institutions that developed from the Madinan model in subsequent 
Islamic history were the caliphate, the wazirate (vizierate), the judiciary, 
the kuttab (administrative secretaries), the bayt al-mal (the treasury), 
hisba (administration of the city), the mint, the suq (market), the awqaf 
(charitable endowments), the asnaf (guilds), the shurta (police) and the 
army (jaysh). These institutions, regulated by Islamic law, provided the 
means by which Muslim societies functioned. The institutions of Islamic 
governance disappeared after the Islamic caliphates were defeated 
either by colonialism or capitalism. The African, South East Asian 
and South Asian caliphates succumbed to European colonial forces. 
The rise of capitalism in Europe had profound consequences for the 
Ottoman caliphate of the central Islamic lands. It was its indebtedness 
to European banks that led to the demise of the Ottoman caliphate. 
There was a clear linkage between Ottoman importations of European 
technology to interest based financing. 

Imam Malik was aware of the problems associated with the 
textualization of hadith. It was with this in mind that he provided, in the 
Muwatta, the methodology by which the fiqh can be extrapolated from 
the Qur’an and sunna. All the madhahib are derived from madhhab 
of Madina - the “umm al-madhahib” - and once the Islamic socio- 
political and economic order are in place all the madhhahib work well 
in the implementation of the Qur’an and sunna. The crucial point is that 
the madhahib did not establish the Islamic socio-political and economic 
order in the first place; they developed in the second and third centuries 
after the Hijra when the Islamic socio-political and economic order was 
already in place. It is to the methodology of Imam Malik that we need 
to turn to restore the integrity of the Muslim umma just as he had stated, 
‘The last of this community will not be put right except by what put it 
right in the first place.’ 

The Methodology of Social Science 

A study of the philosophy of social science is an essential 
prerequisite for our topic because social theory ‘is made in the context 
of ideas and the construction of intellectual histories.”(Thomson, A., 
2010, p. xii) The development of the social sciences is tied to the 
knowledge of the natural sciences because the social sciences have 
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been modelled on them. There are two broad approaches in the natural 
sciences: empiricist and rationalist, and these approaches are mirrored 
in the two approaches to the social sciences, positivism and interpretive. 

The invention of positivism is credited to Auguste Comte (1798- 
1857). The main features of positivism in the social sciences are: the 
acceptance of the empiricist account of the natural sciences; that science 
is the highest form of knowledge; the empirical scientific method must 
be applied to the study of human mental and social life in order for 
the social sciences to be accepted as scientific disciplines; and social 
problems and conflicts can be resolved once reliable social scientific 
knowledge has been established in the same way that natural scientific 
knowledge solves problems in engineering and technology. 

The interpretive approach proceeds from the premise that 
irrespective of the advantages and drawbacks of positivism the social 
sciences are qualitatively different from the natural sciences. Human 
beings and human societies differ from the objects studied by the natural 
sciences because they are self-conscious. Max Weber (1864-1920) and 
Alfred Schutz (1899-1959) exemplify this approach. At this stage in the 
development of the social sciences it was accepted by social theorists 
that philosophers are there to support the work of social scientists. 
Philosophy can play a role in exposing prejudices, superstitions and 
unquestioned assumptions which are obstacles to the progress of social 
science. 

There has been an underlying tension in modem social sciences, 
from its inception in the Enlightenment, between objective social 
scientific knowledge and the influence that subjective historical and 
cultural factors have on that knowledge. The abiding conundrum faced 
by the social sciences is to find a way of resolving the intellectual 
dilemma between rationalism and subjectivism. However the empiricist 
paradigm was widely adopted as the model for the social sciences 
despite the existence of rival rationalist and Kantian epistemologies. The 
principles governing this paradigm are: universal applicability of the 
concepts of science across space and time; objectivity; the irrelevance 
of the personal characteristics of the investigators to the knowledge 
claims that they make; and lastly reason, observation and experiments 
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should be the criteria by which knowledge-claims are tested. 

Shaykh Abdalqadir, Social Science and Social Theory 

As we have noted, the duality between the rational and the 
emotional, the objective and the subjective, the inward and the outward, 
remains unresolved in the social sciences. In the words of Shaykh 
Abdalqadir, modernist ideology is what has “separated the man from his 
idea and the political and economic from the elements of personality.” 
(Al-Sufi, A., 1992, pp. 9-10) Shaykh Abdalqadir has shown that the 
means for resolving the key questions of social science philosophy 
and theory can be found in the writings of Imam Malik. Imam Malik’s 
central teaching relates to the instruction of the Prophet Muhammad 
SAW: “I have left two matters with you. As long as you hold to them, 
you will not go the wrong way. They are the Book of Allah [Qur’an] and 
the sunna of His Prophet.” (Muwatta, 46.1.3) In his seminal work Root 
Islamic Education Shaykh Abdalqadir shows how the unification of the 
inward or spiritual and outward was integral to Imam Malik’s teaching 
of the ‘amal ahlil Madina. What we find in the way of Imam Malik is 
a balance between the shari‘a - the law and the haqiqa - the reality, 
between the outer law and the inner state. For Imam Malik practice or 
behaviour is evidence of knowledge, or to put it differently, the ‘amal 
ahlil-Madina guarantees that theory and practice are inseparable. The 
din (religion) was not something people thought but something they 
did. The truth of the din was acquired through practical action which in 
turn led to the discovery of deeper levels of being. 

Shaykh Abdalqadir says that Allah: “has set up creation through 
a dynamic interplay of opposites. From the One comes the two, and 
they are opposites. Twoness is a dynamic closed system, for the 
One cannot be associated with any form or organism or personality 
arising from the complexification of forms. ... For everything, Allah, 
the Exalted, has said, there has been created an opposite. Everything 
is paired.” (Al-Sufi, 1978, p. 9) Shaykh Abdalqadir explains that in 
the realm of the learning process, knowledge is also dominated by two 
great opposites: the shari ‘a, literally the road - the law of the outward, 
and haqiqa, the inn er reality, and humans are the barzakh, that is the 
interspace between the two and the point at which they meet. By way of 
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definition he says: “The Islamic shari ‘a enfolds the biological principle 
of how Muslim society functions as long as the society remains within 
the shari ‘ a’ s clearly defined parameters, and these are laid down in the 
Generous Qur’an.” (Al-Sufi, 1978, p. 12) The science ofhaqiqa Shaykh 
Abdalqadir says “derives from the Divine Name, the Real. The Haqq 
is both the Essence of Allah, and, because He is One in His Acts and 
Attributes and Essence, also that from which the whole phenomenal 
world manifests. Existent reality is by the Haqq. The Real. Haqiqa is 
the non-spatial reality on which the time/space dual zone is dependent.” 
(Al-Sufi, 1978, p. 10) In explanation he adds: “Man has access in 
outwardness to the universal realities of the cosmos. In inwardness he 
has access to his own reality in the unseen worlds.” (Al-Sufi, 1978, 
p. 10) Shaykh Abdalqadir explains how these two sciences stand in 
relation to each other as follows: “This knowledge about the nature of 
consciousness and therefore man himself’, meaning haqiqa, “is a simple 
matter in itself, but its access is nevertheless guarded. It is guarded 
precisely by the shari‘a. In other words there is no way to Allah, glory 
be to Him, except on the path of the shari ‘a. It follows that if you hold 
to and pursue the way of shari ‘a it must confront you with the un-reality 
of phenomenal existence, except as veiling and illusion, and lead you 
to your own self and therefore to knowledge.” (Al-Sufi, 1978, pp. 10- 
1 1) A society grounded on a balance between the shari ‘a and haqiqa, in 
which the individuals strive to reach unitary experience not just unitary 
information, can live in harmony. Shaykh Abdalqadir says that “No 
legal system, no social order, no socio-economic schema, however far 
reaching or even scientific . . . can bring man a human society unless it 
functions in a manner which gives him access to his own inwardness and 
in which the ultimate project of the society is not simply its continuity or 
expansion, but rather the meaning of the man in it while he is still alive. 
The only social pattern which makes this its central thesis is Islam...” 
(Al-Sufi, 1978, p. 1 1) Elaborating on this idea he says: “In a sense, in 
Islamic politics everything is turned upside down, precisely because we 
are dealing with existence not as it is in a speculative narrative plan but 
as it is in an identified biological plan. Or put another way, social and 
political matters are part of a cosmology and not part of a sociology. 
For example, in Islam the social act of lengthening the prayer when you 
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are aware you are being watched is a means of bringing closer the end 
of the world. Thus wrong action is in itself a cosmological act. Since 
we are dealing with a one-way experiential reality, your own subjective 
historicity, it follows that all event is experienced by you and goes 
through you. ‘If you kill one man it is as you have killed all mankind.’ 
Thus the first necessary step to the understanding of the shari ‘a is that it 
is not a social blueprint, nor a political manifesto, nor a legal paradigm, 
but a biological and cosmological indication of how the Islamic society 
may function creatively within its limited and contained lifespan.” (Al- 
Sufi, 1978, p. 12) 

The institutions of the modem state are the instruments of 
tyranny, based on stasis and paralysis. Shaykh Abdalqadir says that 
this “model we may in Qur’anic terms define as pharaonic. It is non- 
dual, thus not in dynamic movement and change. It is power based, its 
people are unarmed and helpless. It is totalitarian. Its social process 
is its religion. Everyone is committed to the same unified project 
(the gross national product, development and social evolution). This 
religion on examination is basically the production process. The myth 
of development is the acceptance of the means by which roads are 
built, bridges and dams, power stations, factories and so on are set up. 
There is no concept of use value. To put up the apparatus by which 
mineral exploitation and building should happen is the end itself. It 
is a kind of desperate goalless activity - a social version of the insane 
man desperately re-arranging an already tidy room. One most important 
and necessary element of this pharaonic model is that there may be no 
personal project the end result of which would invite other people to 
take it up and that process involve the rejection of the ruling mystical 
doctrine of pharaonic power. In other words if a man or woman is able 
to find their meaningfulness within themselves then the desperate and 
obsessive character of social activity (development, growth) is called 
into question. It would seem that the goals of a totally outer-directed 
society may be considered basically insane in the same way that the 
goals of any group totally given over to an inner-directed existence 
would appear obsessively rejective of balanced and sane existence.” 
(Al-Sufi, 1978, pp. 41-42). 
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Opposite this is the model of the Qur’anic prophets, including 
Musa, Nuh, Yunus and Muhammad, may Allah bless them and grant 
them peace. Shaykh Abdalqadir says that: “It is clear that no human 
culture survives endlessly, however greatly men nurture this illusion. 
Islam is a green plant. Its model is biological. It takes seed on composted 
soil, crumbling, decayed, yet alive. It grows up a tender shoot, if it 
survives it becomes a strong plant and gives nourishment. Islam is the 
tree of gourds besides which sat the Prophet Yunus (Jonah), peace be 
upon him. In other words it is a trunkless (non-permanent), supple, non 
solid, social reality. Its strength is in its apparent weakness. Its tenacity 
and power lie in its clinging to the earth, i.e. ubudiyya [slavehood]. 
If man over-reaches his frail mortal condition in fantasy then he cuts 
himself down. He may reach the ends of the universe. He may construct 
great towers. But power is from Allah. The moment he abrogates power 
from Allah he enters into a fantasy of permanence and his downfall 
is inevitable. It is this deep underlying principle which informs every 
aspect of the Islamic shari‘a - and this is nothing less than knowledge 
of tawhid, Divine Unity - haqiqa.” (Al-Sufi, 1978, pp. 18-19). 

Shaykh Abdalqadir recognizes that all people, including Muslims, 
have taken on a materialistic/structuralist technological way of thinking. 
A way of thinking that has its underpinnings in Kantian and Cartesian 
philosophy, Newtonian physics and Darwinian biology. Upon these 
epistemological building blocks have been constructed the whole edifice 
of modem civilization. All modem politics, law, education, economics, 
medicine, and psychology are founded on these philosophical and 
scientific foundations. What we understand from Shaykh Abdalqadir’ s 
writings is that modernity has subverted human nature and the social, 
political and economic institutions that had been established during the 
caliphates. From Shaykh Abdalqadir’ s analysis we can infer, firstly, 
that Muslim societies succumbed to modernist structuralist thought and 
behaviour and consequently became the victims of global capitalistic 
liberal democratic banking hegemony. Secondly, that the adoption 
of structuralism necessarily meant the abandonment of the Islamic 
ethos. Thirdly, technological innovations are bonded to interest-debt 
financing. This methodology and linkage enabled political power to be 
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subsumed within economic power, making the bankers rulers of the 
earth, destroying the Ottoman Caliphate and enslaving every country in 
the world through interest debt. Shaykh Abdalqadir, however, predicts 
a mathematically inevitable collapse of the capitalist system and its 
public relations apparatus of liberal democracy, in other words the end 
of modernity. 

Referring to the crisis of modernity Shaykh Abdalqadir says that 
by mid-twentieth century “only a quartet of intellectuals stood apart 
from the mass ethos, insisting not just that the whole social system 
was, in Malaparte’s diagnosis, ‘Kaputt’, but that the time was moving 
towards an utterly renewed world order.” (Al-Sufi, 2006, p. 278) The 
four intellectuals he refers to are Werner Heisenberg (1901-1976), Ernst 
Junger (1895-1998), Martin Heidegger (1889-1976) and Carl Schmitt 
(1888-1985). Shaykh Abdalqadir indicates that Sufis had long known 
that ideas such as those of Descartes and Newton had validity albeit in 
a limited sense but even at this empirical level Heisenberg’s discoveries 
have pointed to a cosmos that is very different to the Newtonian model 
and consequently “the Kantian world of categorical imperatives and 
fixed terms bounded by logical processes had given way to paradox and 
precision had yielded to models of ‘fuzzy’ mathematics.” (Al-Sufi, 2006, 
p. 279) The Heideggerian critique of modernity opened the way beyond 
modernist modes of conceptualization. Shaykh Abdalqadir says that: 
“Heidegger opened up for the future nothing less than the phenomenology 
of freedom, which by implication, laid bare the mechanisms of slavery 
which made peace look like war, made legislated liberty produce slave 
camps, abstract research produce nuclear weaponry, and psychotherapy 
produce passive consumers.” (Al-Sufi, 2006, p. 280) Heidegger, in later 
life, set out on the path of aesthetics and poetry, a path well known 
to the Sufis. With regards to the third thinker in the quartet Shaykh 
Abdalqadir points out that Junger went beyond the Marxist analysis 
by defining the worker as subsumed under the process of technique 
i.e. the worker is dependent on, submitted to, and participant in the 
technological project. Technology and technical processes do not 
serve human beings; on the contrary we serve them and therefore we 
are all workers, enslaved by them and working for them. Junger saw 
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bourgeois society (the Gestalt of the worker) with its all encompassing 
technological systems as “condemned to death.” (Al-Sufi, 2006, p. 
283) Junger has shown that Marx failed to see not only that all humans 
are workers (not just the proletarians) but also that rational technology 
and technical processes are sustained by an irrational economic system 
(fractional banking and interest). Schmitt, the political theorist of the 
quartet, as early as 1963, said that the modem state has lost substantive 
power. In his words: “the model of political unity, which embodied the 
monopoly of political decision, the State, this work of art, made in a 
European mould and with Western rationalism, is dethroned.” (Al-Sufi, 
2006, p. 284) Schmitt saw the establishment of a new nomos, a new 
way of being, as the way to end the ‘world- wide civil war’. This nomos 
is to be a way of life that includes “taking (the land), dividing (sharing 
according to the rule of justice) and pasturing (just trade).” 

For Shaykh Abdalqadir the new nomos is none other than the 
‘amal ahlil-Madina. In Root Islamic Education Shaykh Abdalqadir 
indicates that the prime example of a society in which the inward and 
outward sciences were unified was Madina. “The Madinah of the Salafi 
community [early generations of Muslims] was neither a primitive 
nor a formative society but a complete blueprint pattern for Islamic 
societies from then on. It is clear that in Madinah at the time of the 
Salafi communities man was at his greatest and the social contract at 
its healthiest and most balanced.” (Al-Sufi, 1993, p. 3) His work of 
applying the Maliki methodology to contemporary society has profound 
consequences not only for the revival of Islam for Muslims but also for 
the future survival of mankind. 
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